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ABSTRACT 

Faced with the probability of a future shortage of 
teachers, the State of California has been exploring possibilities 
for increasing the number of qualified personnel for the schools. One 
of the options considered was providing alternative routes of entry 
into the teaching profession. The Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
(CTC) evaluated one alternative, the Teacher Trainee program, in 
order to determine, among other things, how the caliber of tea .her 
trainees compared to that of other beginning teachers. It was 
suggested that, based on the findings of the study, the Legislature 
might wish to provide additional incentives for school districts to 
use this option as a means of increasing the supply of qualified 
teachers. The first chapter of this report provider background 
information on the Teacher Training program. Chapter 2 contains an 
analysis of the cost-effectiveness of the CTC study. In Chapter 3, an 
outline is presented of options for expanding the program. (JD) 
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Introduction 



Introduction 



Several studies have indicated that, in 
the next five to ten years, the State of 
California wili exj)erience a significant 
shortage of qualified teachers. Last year, in 
the Analysis of the 1986-87 Budget Bill, we 
reported on projections of the teacher 
shortage, and outlined a number of 
alternatives available to the Legislature to 
increase the supply of teachers. 

One of the options we discussed v/as to 
provide alternative routes of entry into 
the teaching profession. We also noted 
that the Commission on Teacher 
Credentialiiig (CTC) was evaluating one 
such altemative-the Teacher Trainee 
program esrablished by SB 8l3-in order to 
determine, among other things, how the 
caliber of teacher trairc*-s compares to that 
of other beginning teachers. We suggested 



that, based on the findings of the study, 
the Legislature might wish to provide 
additional incentives for school districts to 
use this option, as a means of increasing 
the supply of qualified teachers. 

The CTC completed its study in January 
i987. Chapter I of this report provides 
background information on the Teacher 
Trainee program. Chapter 11 contains our 
analysis of the cost-effectiveness of the 
program, based on the results of the CTC 
study. Finally, Chapter III outlines options 
for expanding the program that the 
Legislature might wish to consider. 

This report was prepared by Paula 
Mishima, under the supervision of Ray 
Reinhard. ♦ 
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Executive Summary 



The Teacher Trainee program, establish- 
ed by SB 813 (Ch 498/83), provides an 
alternative route of entry into the teaching 
profession. Under the program, teacher 
candidates participate in two years of "on- 
the-job" training as an alternative to 
completing a traditional, college-based 
teacher training program. In order to 
participate in the program, a school district 
must (1) certify that there is an insufficient 
supply of fully credentialed teachers, (2) 
j)articipate in the slate-funded Mentor 
Teacher program, and (3) develop profes- 
sional development plans for each of the 
teacher trainees. If these requirements are 
met, the school district may apply to the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
(CTC) for teacher trainee certificates on 
behalf of qualified .anditjates. 

The teacher trainee certificate authorizes 
the holder to teach under the guidance of 
a mentor teacher, in "departmentalized" 
classes in grades 6 through 12. If the 
trainee (1) teaches successfully for two 
years under the guidance of a mentor 
teacher, (2) compleios a professional 
development plan adopted by the district, 
and (3) receives a recommendation for 
certification from the district governing 
board, he or she may then receive a "clear" 
teaching credential. 

To date, very few school districts have 
opted to participate in the Teacher Trainee 
program. Only 13 school districts are 
participating, enrolling a total of 455 
trainees since the program began in 1984- 
85. One district-Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD) -accounts for 436 
of the trainees, or 96 percent of this total. 



The other participating school districts are 
small districts in rural areas of the state. 

Professional Development Plans. As 
described above, school districts that 
participate in the Teacher Trainee pro- 
gram are required to develop and imple- 
ment a "professional development plan" 
for each trainee. LAUSD provides two 
professional development plan options 
for its trainees-a "district training option" 
program, or a "college option" program. 
The rest of the districts that participate in 
the program provide individualized 
professional development plans for the 
trainees, which generally include participa- 
tion in the district's existing staff develop- 
ment activities. 

Findings and Conclusions. Our analysis 
finds that, compared to traditional teacher 
training programs, the district training 
option of the Teacher Tiainee program is: 

• more cost-effective for the individual 
being trained; 

• more cost-effective for the state's 
taxpayers; and 

• less cost'effrciivc for the school district. 

We also find that, compared to tradition- 
al programs, the college option of the 
Teacher Trainee program is: 

• more cost-effective for the individual 
being trained; 

• equady cost-effective for the stale's 
taxpayers; and 

• equally cost effective for the school 
district. 
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While the college option results in 
negligible costs to school districts, there are 
no positive incentives for districts to 
participate. 

Furthermore, ve find that becaase the 
Teacher Trainee program is more finan- 
cially attractive to the individual than 
traditional programs, it has the potential 
of attracting individuals into the teaching 
profession who might not otherwise 
enter, thereby helping to alleviate the 
teacher shortage. The number of 
individuals that can participate in the 
program, however, is limited by the 
number of school districts that opt to 
participate. And very few school districts 
are participating, possibly because it is not 
cost-effective for them to do so. 

Options. As described above, we find 
that the Teacher Trainee program (1) can 
be a cost-effective approach to training 
teachers, from the perspectives of both the 
individual being trained and the states 



taxpayers and (2) has the potentul of 
attracting into the teaching profession 
individuals who might not otherwise 
enter-thereby helping to alleviate the 
teacher shortage. Accordingly, we find 
that careful expansion of the program is 
warranted, and we identify five options 
for expanding the program that the 
Legislature may wish to consider: 

• Expand the program to all grades; 

• Authorize "veteran" teachers-as well 
as mentor teachers-to guide and 
supervise the teacher trainees; 

• Provide matching state funds to 
support the "district training option" 
of the Teacher Trainee program; 

• Authorize school districts to pay 
trainees 7/8 of the beginning teacher 
salary; and 

• Provide grants to public postsecondary 
institutions to develop "college 
option"-type programs. ❖ 
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Chapter I 

Description of the 
Teacher Trainee Program 



The Teacher Trainee program allows 
teacher candidates to participate in two 
years of "on-the-job" training as an 
alternative to completing a traditional, 
college-based teacher training program. In 
order to participate in the program, a 
school district must (1) certify that there is 
an insufficient supply of fully credentialed 
teachers available, (2) participate in the 
state-funded Mentor Teacher program, 
and (3) develop professional development 
plans for each of the teacher trainees. If 
these requirements are met, the school 
district may apply to the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing (CTC) for teacher 
trainee certificates on behalf of qualified 
candidates. 

In order to qualify for a teacher trainee 
certificate, an applicant must (1) hold a 



bachelor's degree, (2) pass the ralifrmia 
Basic Educational Skills Test (CBEST), and 
(3) pass the appropriate National Teachers' 
Examination (NTE) for subject matter 
competency. The teacher trainee 
certificate, which is valid for two years, 
authorizes the holder to ceach under the 
guidance of a mentor teacher in 
"departmentalized" classes in grades 6 
through 12. If the trainee (1) teaches 
successfully for two years under the 
guidance of a mentor teacher, (2) 
completes the professional development 
plan adopted by the district, and (3) 
receives a recommendation for certifica- 
tion from the district governing board, he 
or she may then receive a "clear" teaching 
credential. 



Program Participation 



Table 1 summarizes patticipation in the 
Teacher Trainee program from 1 984-85 
through 1986-87. To date, only 13 school 
districts have taken advantage of the 
program, enrolling a 3tal of 455 trainees. 
One district-Los Angeles Unified School 
District (LAUSD)"accounts for 436 
trainees, or 96 percent of the total number 
of teacher trainee certificates issued since 
the program began in 1984-85. The 
remaining participants are small districts 
located in rural areas of the state. 

The table also shows that the number of 
entering trainees declin^xi by 33 percent 



after the first year of the program, but 
appears to have stabilized during the last 
two years. 

Table! 
Teacher Trainee Pro^m 
Number of ParHcipan ts^ 
1984-85 through 1986-87 





Actual 
1984-85 


Actml 
1984-85 


estimated 
1986 87 


Three Ymr 
Total 


Los Angeles 
Unified 


187 


125 


124 




Another*^ 


10 


4 


5 


19 


Total 
Statewide 


W 


129 


129 


455 



^ Based o t number of teacher truinee certificates issued 
^ Includes 72 srnail distmts in rural areas of the state 
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Professional Development Plans 



As described above, school districts Ihat 
participate in the Teacher Trainee 
program are required to develop and 
implement a "professional development 
plan" for each trainee. LAUSD provides 
two professional development plan 
options for its trainees-a "district training 
option" program, or a "college option" 
program. The rest of the districts that 
participate in the Teacher Trainee 
program provide individualized 
professional development plans for the 
trainees, which generally include 
participation in the district's existing staff 
development activities. 

In the LAUSD program, the majority of 
teacher trainees (and, therefore, most 
trainees in the state) opt for the district 
training program. This program iricludes 
a total of three weeks of intensive 
summer training prior to the school year 
and a 3-hour weekly seminar during the 
school year. 



Traditional training programs require 
approximately 30 semester units; the 
district training classes, which consume 
288 hours of training, are equivalent to 
approximately 21 college semester units. 
While the trainee receives no college 
course credits for these classes, the classes 
count toward.^ advancement on LAUSD's 
salary schedule. The program is 
conducted by the district's staff 
development office at no charge to the 
trainee. 

A smaller number of trainees opt for 
one of two college option programs 
developed by the California State 
University (CSU). These postgraduate 
programs, which lead to a CSU masters 
degree, include lecture courses, seminars, 
and supervision of the teacher trainee in 
the classroom. To attend the college 
program, the trainee enrolls in the 
university and pays the applicable fees, v 
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Chapter II 

Analysis of 
Cost-Effectiveness 



The Teacher Trainee program was 
established to pro\ ^de an alternative route 
into the teaching profession that would 
attract persons who might not otherwise 
consider teaching as a career. The 
program, however, has not succeeded in 
attracting a significant number of people 
into the profession-which may be due to 
the fact that very few school districts are 
participating in the Teacher Trainee 



Costs 

Table 2 compares the cost of training 
teachers under the two options of the 
Teacher Trainee program to that of a 
traditional teacher tr.^ining program. For 
purposes of this analysis, we compare the 
two options under the LAUSD teacher 
trainee program-which trains most of the 
state's trainees, to a traditional teacher 
training progiam of the California State 



program. If the Teacher Trainee program 
trains teachers as effectively as, and at a 
lower cost than, traditional teacher 
training programs, the Legislature might 
wish to expand the program by 
encouraging school districts to participate. 
In this chapter, we compare the cost- 
effectiveness of the Teacher Trainee 
program to that of traditional teacher 
training programs. 



University system-which trains the 
majority of the state's teachers. As the 
table shows, the costs to the state, school 
district, and individual vary significantly 
among the three routes to certification. 

For traditional training programs, the 
state and the individual bear the cost of 
training, and the school district bears no 



Tabic 2 

Teacher Trainee Programand TradiHonat Teacher Training Program Cost Analysis 

1986^7 

LA USD Training Program 
Traditional Program District Program CoUege Option 

Slate $2,2273 j2,227 

School Distnct - $2,000*' - 

Individual. 

Pecs 573c 573c 

Toregone Income 20,265^ 1,267<^ \267^ 

Total Costs $2^065 $3,267 $4,067 

Net Costs to 

Stale Taxpayers' $2^7 - $2 227 

^Marginal cost of instruction at Cahfomia State University (CSU), less studtnt fees 

^ Based on Ixk AngeUs Unified School District (lAUSD) data. Does ^t include the cost of mentor teachers who are required 

to supervise the trainus. 
^ T 9S6-S7 CSU fees (two semesters), 

« Annual beginning teachers' salary, under the Minimum Teachers ' Salaries program, established by S« S13 (Ch 49B/B3 ). 
^ Assumes 3 weeks of a beginning teachers' salary 
f Other than teacher trainee. 
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costs. As the table shows, training a 
teacher through a traditional program 
costs the state approximately $2,200, and 
the individual roughly $20,800 ($573 in 
fees, and $20300 in foregone income). 

For the district training option of the 
Teacher Trainee program, the school 
district and, to a lesser extent, the 
individual, bear the cost of training, while 
the state bears no cost. As the taMe shows, 
Iraining a teacher through the Teacher 
Trainee program costs the school district 
roughly $2,000, and the individual approxi- 
mately (no fees, and roughly $1^00 
in foregone income). Because the school 
district receives no special state aid for its 
costs associated with the Teacher Trainee 
program (instead it pays for any costs out 
of its general-purpose revenues), the 
district training option results in no net 
increases in costs to the state's taxpayers. 

For the college option of the Teacher 
Trainee program, the training cost shifts 
from the school district to the stale. While 



the cost to the individual increases by $573 
due to fees, he or she earns college units 
which count towards advancement on the 
salary schedule of any school distncl. 
Under this option, the state's taxpayers 
incur net additional costs of roughly $2,200 
(the average annual state subsidy for 
students in theCSU). 

In sum, the table shows that, in terms of 
total costs, either of the two options under 
the LAUSD program is much less costly 
than is a traditional program. The 
primary factor accounting for this 
difference is the large cost to the 
individual of foregoing income while 
receiving training through a traditional 
route. Excluding costs to the individual 
being trained, the costs of the two LAUSD 
options are roughly comparable to those of 
a traditional program. Finally, in terms of 
costs to state taxpayers, the district training 
option of the LAUSD program is the least 
costly -resulting in no net additional costs 
to state taxpayers. 



Effectiveness 



In order to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the pedagogical training of the Teacher 
Trainee program, the CTC compared the 
classroom effectiveness of teacher trainees 
with that of (1) beginning teachers trained 
by traditional programs and (2) emergency 
credential holders (who are not required 
:o receive any formal training). 

The CTC study compared the teaching 
effectiveness of a sample of 85 teacher 
trainees to a sample of 75 beginning 
teachers who were teaching in the same 
schools and, when possible, in the same 
subject areas Of the sample of 75 non- 
trainees, 38 had just completed a CTC- 
approved teacher training program, and 37 
were teaching under emergency 
credentials. All of the teachers in the 



sample were in their second year of 
teaching in a California public school. The 
study did not control for any prior 
teaching experience that these teachers 
might have had in other states, private 
schools, pr community colleges-positions 
which do not require a K-12 California 
teaching credential. 

Trained research assistants observed 
each of the teachers in the sample at least 
thioe times. After each observation, the 
researcher rated the teacher on each of the 
following criteria for effective teaching: (1) 
quality of the classroom environment, (2) 
degree of student engagement, (3) 
presentation skills, (4) appropriateness of 
lesson content and teaching methodology, 
(5) management of class time, and (6) use 
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of dass content to stimulate student 
thinking. In most cases, the researcher did 
not know whether the teacher that was 
being observed was a trainee, a teacher 
^^atned through a traditional program, or 
emergency credential holder. 

Table 3 summarizes the results of this 
assessment. Overall, all types of beginning 
teachers achieved quite similar scores on 
ihe six criteria of classroom effectiveness. 
As the table shows, the "college option" 
teacher trainees, on the average, scored 
slightly higher than all of the other 
groups. Teacher trainees as a whole, and 
the emergency credential teachers, scored 
slightly higher than the beginning 
teachers trained through a traditional 
program. None of these differences, 
however, was statistically significant (at a 
95 percent confidence level), and the CTC 
study concludes that the training of the 
three groups resulted in levels of 
classroom effectiveness that were about 
the same. 

There are at least three factors, other 
than the type of pedagogical training, that 
may explain why the teacher trainees and 
emergency credential holders did as well 
as the regularly credentialed teachtrs. 

First, as mentioned above, the study did 
not control for any other non-K-12 public 
school teaching experience that the 
teachers may have had. In fact, the 
researchers learned through participant 
interviews that a portion of the trainees 



and emergency credential holders indeed 
had previous experience teaching in other 
states, private schools, and community 
colleges. 

Second, both teacher trainees and 
emergency aedential teachers received 
more "formal" assistance from the school 
district than did the other beginning 
teachers. For example, 95 percent of th 
trainees and 73 percent of the emergency 
credential holders had a support person 
formally assigned to them, compared to 
only 32 percent of the regularly 
credentialed beginning teachers. 

Third, the average scores of the sample 
of regularly credentialed teachers may 
have been skev/ed by the inclusion of six 
teachers of history and social science who, 
as a group, scored lower than teachers in 
other subject areas. These teachers were 
included in the sample because an insuf- 
ficient number of regularly credentialed 
teachers were available to be used in the 
study, in the areas for which teacher train- 
ees were hired. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
extent to which the study may be used to 
predict Lhe future teaching effectiveness of 
the three groups of teachers is unknown. 
We do not know, for example, whether 
the emphasis on theory that characterizes 
many traditional training programs might 
result in more effective teaching in later 
years, after the teacher become, more 
skilled in the "basics" of classroom 
teaching. 



Tabic 3 

Commission on Teacher Credentialirg 
Teacher Trainee Evaluarion Study 
Average Scores for Classroom Effectiveness' 
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CriUTM of V.mngency 

Classroom Efl^tiveness MlTraimes Co'Uge Option TradttumaUy Trained Credential Teacher 

Qassroom Environment 6.7 (7.4) 63 6,8 

Student Engagement 6 4 (6.9) 61 63 

Presentation Skills 6.6 (6.7) 58 65 

Content and Method 6.6 (7.1) M 6.5 

Qassroocn Manag^cnt 6.5 (7.4) 5.9 61 

Cognitive Activity 5.2 (5.9) 50 55 

Overall Average 633 (6.90) 5.85 6.28 
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Conclusions 

Cost Effectiveness 

As discussed above, the CTC study found 
that the Teacher Trainee program appears 
to be as effective as traditional training 
programs. Therefore, in a cost-effective- 
ness analysis, the cost of the program is 
what differentiates the programs. 

From the individuaVs perspective, the 
Teacher Trainee program is the most cost- 
effective route of entry into the teaching 
profession. As described earlier, the 
teacher trainee route costs the individual 
approximately $ ^ 300 for the district 
program, or roughly $1,900 (an additional 
$573 in fees) for the college option 
program. A traditional training program, 
on the other hand, costs the individual 
approximately $20,800. 

Persons entering the teaching profession 
through LAUSD's district training cption 
of the Teacher Trainee program can also 
expect salaries similar to those of 
individuals entering through programs in 
which college units are earned. This is 
because LAUSD treats the "units" earned 
in its district training program similar to 
college units and staff ^^velopment 
credits, both which count towards 
advancement on the salary schedule. 
These "units," however, are not 
"transferable" and do not necessarily 
count toward advancement on the salary 
schedule of other districts. Therefore, 
compared to individuals trained in 
traditional training programs, or the 
college option of the Teacher Trainee 
program, the future earning power of the 
teacher trainee may be less if the trainee 
transfers to another school district. 

From the state taxpayers^ perspective, the 
district training option of the Teacher 
Trainee program is the most cost-effective. 
As described earlier, since the school 



district receives no special state aid for its 
costs as ociated with the Teacher Trainee 
program ^Instead, paying for any costs out 
of its general-purpose revenues), the 
district training option results in no net 
increases in costs to the state's taxpayers. 
On the other hand, training a teacher 
through a postsecondary institution- 
either through the college option of the 
Teacher Trainee program, or a traditional 
training program-costs the staters 'ax- 
payers roughly $2,200 (the average annual 
state subsidy for students in the CSU). 

From the school district's perspective, 
however, the district training option of 
the Teacher Trainee program is not as cost- 
effective as other alternatives. This is 
because school districts, at no additional 
cost, can (1 ) hire teachers that have 
received their training through a tradi- 
tional training program, or (2) hire 
teachers on emergency credential, if fully 
creder.^' :led teachers are not available. On 
the other hand, it costs the school district 
approximately $2,000 per trainee to train a 
teacher through a district training 
program. While the costs to the district 
for the college option Teacher Trainee 
program are negligible, there are no 
incentives for the school district to seek 
out a postsecondary institution to establish 
such a program. 

Impact on Overall Supply 

Because the Teacher Trainee program is 
a cost-effective way for the individual to 
enter the teaching profession, it has the 
potential of attracting li'o the profession 
individuals who might not otherwise 
eiiter it-thereby increasing the overall 
supply of qualified teachers. In fact, the 
CTC study found that trainees do tend to 
enter the Teacher Trainee program for 
financial reasons-many opt for the 
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program because it allows them to earn a 
teaching credential ^rithout returning to 
school and losing a year's income. For 
LAUSD, the program has been moderately 
successful at attracting such individuals; 
in 1984-85 through 1986-87, teacher train- 
ees have annually accounted for approxi- 
mately 5 to 10 percent of the district's 
newly-hired teachers. 



On a statewide has - however, the pro- 
gram has not been successful in significant- 
ly increasing the supply of qualified 
teachers. This may be due primarily to the 
fact that very few school districts are 
participating in the program— possibly 
because it is not cost-effective for them to 
do so. ♦ 
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Chapter III 

Options for Encouraging the 
Expansion of the Teacher 
Trainee Program 



CXir analysis 'ndicales that the Teacher 
Trainee program can be a cost-effective 
approach to training teachers, from the 
perspectives of both the individual being 
trained and the slate's taxpayers. The 
program also has the potential of 
attracting into the teaching profession 
persons who might not otherwise enter 
the profession, thereby helping to alleviate 
the teacher shortage. Accordingly, we 
conclude that careful expansion of the 
program is warranted. In this chapter, we 
outline five options for expanding the 
program that the Legislature may wish to 
consider. 

Option 1: 

Expand Program to All Grades 

Authorizing teacher trainees to teach in 
all grades would increase the number of 
teacher trainees by (1) allowing elementary 
school districts to participate in the 
program, and (2) potentially increasing the 
number of trainees in participating 
districts. The Legislature has already 
favorably considered this option. In 1986, 
the Legislature passed AB 3673, whi' h 
would have expanded the Teacher Trainee 
program to all grades. The Governor, 
however, vetoed this bill. 

CXir analysis indicates that, while 
providing this option "won t hurt," it is 
unlikely that it would help to increase 
participation significantly. This is because 



it fails to provide an ecoromic incentive 
for districts to participate that will make 
the program cost-effective for them. 

Option 2: 

Allow Use of "Veteran" Teachers 

Authorizing teacher trainees to teach 
under the guidance of "veteran" teachers 
(1) would allow those school districts that 
are not participating in the Mentor 
Teacher program to participate in the 
Teacher Trainee program, and (2) may 
encourage the participation of districts that 
have preferred not to commit their 
mentor teachers to working with teacher 
trainees. This option may also enhance 
the effectiveness of the support system 
that school districts provide for the teacher 
traintc. Again, the Legislature has already 
favorably considered this option, as such a 
provision was contained in AB 3673 
(mentioned above). 

Option 3: 

Provide Matching State Funds to 
Support District Training 

To er courage more school districts to 
par.cipate in the Teacher Trainee 
program, the Legislature could make the 
program more cost-effective for them by 
providing funds on a matching basis to 
districts that provide their own training. 
As long as the amount of state aid did not 
exceed the amount of state subsidy 
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provided to CSU students, this would also 
be cost-effective for the state's taxpayers, 
since the Teacher Trainee program 
(district training option) currently results 
in no net increased costs to them. 

In addition, providing direct state 
support for the Teacher Trainee program, 
rather than increasing state support for 
CSU, may be a more efficient means of 
adding to the supply of teachers. This is 
because the progiam (1) is targeted to train 
teachers in school districts that are 
experiencing shortages, (2) further 
enlarges the overall teacher supply by 
attracting individuals who otherwise 
might not enter the teaching profession 
through a traditional program, and (3) is 
more able to ''adjust" with the times--that 
is, to appear during times of shortage and 
disappear during times of surplus. 

Option 4: 

Authorize Districts to Pay Trainees 
7/8 of Beginning Teacher Salary 

Current law authorizes school districts 
and postsecondary institutions to establish 
"internship programs." Under such 
programs, the intern is a salaried full-time 
teacher while attending a teacher training 
program at a postsecondary institution. 
During the internship, both faculty from 
the postsecondary institution and a 
veteran teacher from the school district 
are required to supervise and guide the 
intern. These programs, which were 
popular during the period of teacher 
demand in the 1950s and 1960s, nearly 
disappeared during the period of teacher 
surp' ^ beginning m 1970. 

The ysi of release time for experienced 
teachers to guide and assist the interns was 
a major reason why few school districts 
continued to participate in the program 
once there was no longer a teacher 
shortage. In order to help school districts 
pay for the cost o!^ releasing veteran 
teachers to supervise the interns, the Legis- 
lature enacted the "Teacher Education 



Internship Act of 1967' which, c^mong 
other things, authorized school districts to 
pay interns seven-eighths of the beginning 
teachers salary, and to use the rem?inmg 
amount to fund the cost of releasing a 
veteran teacher to supervise the intern. 

The Legislature could enact a similar 
provision for the Teacher Trainee pro- 
gram. This option would provide support 
for the program by shifting part of the cost 
of training from the school district to the 
individual (by reducing his or her salary 
while a trainee). The advantage of this 
option is that it provides school districts 
with a source of funding for the program, 
at no net increased cost to the state's 
taxpayers and without significantly increas- 
ing the cost (in terms of foregone income) 
to the individual. 

Option 5: 

Provide Grants to Public Post- 
secondary Institutions to Develop 
"College Option"-Type Programs 

While the Teacher Trainee "college 
option" costs the state's taxpayers more 
than the district training option, the CTC 
study found that, as a group, the college 
option trainees attained slightly higher 
levels of classroom effectiveness than did 
the other teacher trainees or other 
beginning teachers. These differences 
were not statistically significant, and may 
be due to factors other than the mode of 
training; nevertheless, they suggest that 
this approach to teacher training may be 
particularly effective. If this is the case, 
increasing the number of "college option"- 
type programs operated through public 
postsecondary institutions may also have 
the "side benefit" of enhancing the effect- 
iveness of traditional training programs. 

While the college option of the Teacher 
Trainee program may be a particulariy 
effective approach to teacher training, few 
school districts are participating in such 
programs. This may be because, while the 
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cost to the school district is negligible, 
there are no positive incentives to seek 
out a postsecondary institution to establish 
such programs. 

To encourage the development of such 
programs, the Legislature could provide 
grants to public postsecondary institutions 
to develop the programs in collaboration 
with school districts in the area. The pro- 
grams could be developed under the 



provisions of either the Internship 
program or the Teacher Trainee program. 
The grant would fund the start-up costs of 
the program, and the student-based 
subsidy and student fees would fund the 
ongoing costs. Such programs may result 
in an approach to teacher training that is 
both effective and successful at increasing 
the supply of qualified teachers. 



C nclusion 



In conclusion, we believe that any of the 
five options outlined above would result 
in expansion of the Teacher Trainee 
program. All of the options require enact- 
ment of legislation. 

Options 1, 2, and 4 would result in no 
additional costs to the state, but probably 
would not result in significant expansion 
of the program. 



Options 3 and 5 would require new state 
funding. Because both of these options 
provide incentives that would make 
participation in the Teacher Trainee 
program cost-effective for school districts, 
we believe they are more likely to result in 
significant expansion of the program. ♦ 
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